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ied (From the English 4nnual Monitor.) 

BengsamMiIn CLARK Fisuer, of Summerville, 
Co. Dublin, died 13th of Tth mo., 1863, aged 
81 years. 


B. C. Fisher was born in the County of Cork, 
in Ireland, and spent his early days in the pur- 
suits of a country life. These pursuits were 
afterwards a continual source of interest and 
pleasure to him, so that whilst he had a shop 
at Limerick, (in or near which city he resided 
about 40 years), he always contrived to have a 
piece of garden ground, in which he was accus- 
tymed to work before and after the hours of 
business. In 1808 he was married to Mary 
Unthank, of Limerick, to whom he continued 
united in the closest bonds of affection for 47 
years. They hada large family of children, 
whom it was 4heir united endeavor to train in 
a religious life and conversation. 

In early life he was brought to feel the im- 
portance of religion for himself. “When quite 
a child,’ he said, on his death-bed, to his 
children and grand-children who were around 
him, “‘I was impressed with this injunction, 
‘Seek first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness, and all these things (that ye have 
need of) shall be added unto you.’” Todo 
this in his daily life was not only the desire of 
his soul but his earnest endeavor; and on this 
occasion his heart was filled with gratitude to 
God, as he recounted how the gracious promise 
had been fulfilled in his own experience. ‘I 
have had,” he added, “all my wants, both 
temporal and spiritual, abundantly supplied, 
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ticularly so during the last few years. My 
heart has been full of prayer and thankfulness 
tomy Heavenly Father for his innumerable 
blessings to me ; and not the least of these were 
what at first appeared as troubles and difficulties, 
and now my mind is filled with peace and entire 
trust in Him.” 

This simple undoubting trust in the ever 
watchful care and protecting power of God 
was a marked feature in his religious character. 
Tn a letter to one of his daughters, a few months 
before his death, he thus writes: “I cannot 
depict to thee in words the incalculable advan- 
tage I feel to attach to a firm and undeviating 
trust in the mercy and loving kindness of our 
Heavenly Father, in things temporal as well as 
spiritual. I believe if we look with living 
faith to Him for all that we feel to need, He 
will, in His own time and way, not only grant 
all that is for our good, but so sanctify our 
gifts and trials as to contribute to our peace 
and enjoyment beyond anything we could 
imagine, or attain to, by any device of our own 
without Him.” 

Charitable to all, and desirous to be unsecta- 
rian, he was from his youth impressed with the 
importance of those views of Christian doctrine 
which are held by the Society of Friends, and 
he was careful through life to adhere to those 
habits and practices which he believed tobe 
consistent with the thorough carrying out of 
his principles. He was diligent in his atten- 
dance of meetings, and took an active, and it is 
believed, useful part in promoting the good 
order and discipline of the Society, endeavoring 
to exercise his influence on the side of that 
Christian charity which thinketh no evil, is 
ever patient with those who have transgressed, 
and hopeful with regird to them. 

Temperate and self-denying in his own habits, 
he was amongst the first of those who, seeing 
the vast amount of evil resulting from the use 
of intoxicating liquors, resolved totally to ab- 
stain from them, that they might set an example 
of what they recommended to others. For the 
last thirty years of his life he adhered firmly to 


far more than I asked or thought. I have been | this course. 


greatly favored all my life through, but par- 


Other subjects of a philanthropic nature also 
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largely engaged his attention and interest, 
none of these perhaps more so than the cause of 
the oppressed slaves. From the time when he 
first heard of their sufferings, in his early youth, 
he was so impressed with their wrongs that he 
at once left off the use of slave-grown produce 
as far as he was able, putting himself to some 
trouble and expense in order to do so; and his 
efforts were untiring to advocate their cause 
whenever opportunity occurred. 

In more than one Society for promoting the 
industrial employment of the poor, he was an 
interested and useful worker, believing that no 
more effectual help could be extended to this 
class, than that of teaching them and encourag- 
ing them to help themselves. Feeling much 
for the children of those who bad been, from 
various causes, disunited from our Society, his 
attention was earnestly turned to the considera. 
tion of their isolated and neglected state, and 
since the establishment of the agricultural 
school for this class at Brookfield, in the north 
of Ireland, in which he took some part, he 
always felt a lively interest in its welfare. 

He was a very early riser, and used often to 
say that people did not know what they lost by 
the neglect of this practice, describing the 
freshness, purity, and calmness of the early 
morning, and speaking of it as a time in which 
the soul may be peculiarly prepared for true 
spiritual worship. His habit was to rise at 
four o'clock in the summer, and at five in the 
winter, and after walking round his gardens 
and fields, breathing in the spirit of each day as 
if it were a fresh creation, his soul raised to the 
great Giver of all, he would retire to the house 
whilst all were still at rest, and enjoy the op- 
portunity it gave him for reading the Bible, 
and for quict meditation. 

It would be vain to seek in any one member 
of the Christian church for a capacity rightly 
to perform all its different services ; instead of 
this, we see that the “Spirit divides to every 
man severally as he will,” and appoints to one 
a line of service quite different to that which he 
appoints to another. Still, if each fills his 
right place, they will be able to work together 
in harmony, and the body will grow and prosper. 
Therefore we must not be surprised if in the 
struggle we have to wage with sin and error, 
the attention of one should be specially directed 
to danger coming in this direction, whilst 
another sees it in that; each may be in his 
right place, and if willing to listen patiently to 
the other, they will be mutually helpful. Of 
late years, many in our Society have been deeply 
impressed with the evils resulting from ignor- 
ance with regard to many truths revealed to 
us in the Bible, especially such as have refer- 
ence to the person and work of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Danger of an opposite character seems 
to have much more claimed the attention of 
the dear friend who is the subject of this 
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memoir. He saw that there might be much 
intellectual acquaintance with; the truths of 
Scripture, and much zeal in the propagation of 
them, without their having any effect upon the 
heart. He was, therefore, jealous of religious 
teaching which he thought had a tendency to 
fill the head with notions, rather than lead toa 
loving obedience to the Saviour’s commands, 
and an acceptance of all the conditions of dis- 
cipleship. Thus the religious instruction which 
he gave to his own family was much more that 
of influence, and the example of his life, than 
of words. But when he thought something 
more was needful, he spoke with a loving 
earnestness that was very impressive, frequently 
expressing his strong conviction that religion 
must be brought into our every-day life, influ- 
encing our every thought, word, and action. 
It is thankfully believed that he himself accept- 
ed the Lord Jesus as his Saviour from sin, and 
as his only hope of glory; he felt moreover the 
importance of all being, to use his own words, 
‘impressed with the inestimable value of what 
our adorable Saviour purchased for us by offer- 
ing himself for the remission of our sins ;” but 
he was convinced that these truths might be 
unduly dwelt upon, to the exclusion of those 
which relate to the work of the Holy Spirit in 
the heart; and he feared lest that holy guidance 
which he so prized and so practically believed 
in, should be thought lightly of. 

The increased weakness attendant on age, 
during the last year of his life, prevented B. C. 
Fisher from following so actively as before his 
out-door occupations, and he spent much of his 
time in reading, which he greatly enjoyed. He 
remarked on his deathbed, ‘I have had such 
a feast of reading this last year, and have 
enjoyed it so much,” adding, after a few re- 
marks as to the character of the books he had 
read, “but all my reading has confirmed the 
conviction of my whole life, the belief that the 
principles professed by the Society of Friends 
are nearer than those of any other Christian 
body to the spirit of the Bille, and to true 
Christianity.” 

In a letter, written a short time before his 
decease, after speaking of the increased pain in 
his legs, and his general weakness, he says, 
“but I suffer nothing worth noticing as suffer- 
ing, and if they never return to their former or 
wonted strength, I can feel perfectly reconciled, 
yes, even truly thankful for such gentle wean- 
ing from this life. I cannot think of myself or 
look around me without the constant recurrence 
of thankfulness, and I feel an abundant res- 
ponse to my every desire fora clear sight and 
sense of the design and end of our Heavenly 
Father’s introduction of the Christian dispensa- 
tion for the redemption and salvation of mankind. 
I think I may say enjoyment of my inward life 
appears to increase from week to week, as time 
passes on, co that though I have not, for some 
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time past, been without frequent thoughts of 
the uselessness of my life’s being prolonged, it 
is more than overcome by the feeling of its 
being made so great a blessing to me.” 

It was not till he came in from winding up 
his day’s work on Seventh-day evening as 
usual, when he complained of being in much 
pain, that any alarm was felt about him,—the 
next night he breathed his last. 

But in a spiritual sense, too, it is believed, 
his day’s work had been wound up,—and his 
last day on earth was the Sabbath, that day on 
which it had ever been his greatest delight to 
be surrounded by his children and grand-chil- 
dren, of whom there are above sixty living. 
On this last occasion twenty-two of the family 
were in the house. He desired that all might 
come into his room, and that the Bible might 


be read as usual on First-day evenings. He}; ttnal ¢ : 
5 it promote my spiritual interest and growth in 
asked to have the book brought. “ Bring your P yr. g 


: a : ; grace? How will those who have no regard 
mother’s Psalm book,” he said, (one in large | fo, religion view it? Can I, before engaging 
type, which he had used every day since her} jy jt, go to my closet and sincerely and honest- 
death.) Being asked if he wished for any|}y ask the blessing of God upon what Iam about 
particular psalm, he said, “No, just read where| t9 qo? The above questions, honestly answered 
the mark is, & is iD OW place where I read | in the fear of God, will go far to-aid you in 
every night.” The 25th and 26th Psalm were| coming to a correct decision on this subject. 
then read, and he acknowledged his sense of | Further, Paul, in his epistle to the Galatians 
their applicability to himself. After awhile (iv. 19,) speaks of Christ being formed in us if 
he said, “I feel perfectly easy to leave myself) we are his children. If Christ be formed in 
in my Heavenly Father’s hands ; I feel that I you, then he is with you wherever you go. Now 
can do nothing for myself, but he can do, and | then ask—If I could see Christ with my bodi- 
has done, all things for me.” When told that ly eyes, would I invite him to accompany me 
the doctors had little hope of his recovery, he] 4, the place where I contemplate going, or en 
was perfectly calm, and said, “ For myself, I| pace with me in what Iam about to do ? Keep 
have no wish for it to be otherwise, | have n0| in tnind that the world judges of the value of 
desire to live longer but for your sakes.” ON | religion by the influence which it exerts on 
his daughter's replying, “ All will be well -for those who profess it. What would be their 
us, but how dost thou feel for thysel/, father ? opinion if their judgment were based upon your 
he replied, ‘Oh, my dear, I have been living | character and conduct alone? Remember also, 
in prayer and thankfulness ever since I came] that the enemies of religion are quick to see 
here,’”’ (meaning to Summerville, where he had | ¢, nits in Christians and slow to forget them.— 
removed about eighteen months before) “my| 9 © Times, 
heart has been filled with gratitude to my God} 
and entire trust in Him.” 

He suffered from severe spasms of pain, 
which he bore with the utmost patience. In 
his intervals of ease, he spoke to each of his 
children, and evinced the same lively interest 
in all around as when in health. At night he 
bade each a most affectionate farewell, and all, 
except four of his daughters, went to their 
several homes, expecting to see him again, but 
it was ordered otherwise. A little after midnight 
his breathing became very much oppressed, he 
could not sleep, but spoke sweetly at intervals, 
evincing the perfect peace with which he was 
so wonderfully blessed. After giving a slight 
cough, his breathing immediately ceased, and he 
was gone. It seemed as if in the midst of con- 
scious life a door had been opened as in a 
moment, and he had passed through, to enter 
into the joy of his Lord. 

His eldest daughter writes of him: “ His 





life all through was a'bright, living example of 
a Christian life; full of joy, cheerfulness, ac- 
tivity, and energy, and a never-ceasing endea- 
vor to find out the right, and to do it fully.” 


+9 


AMUSEMENTS.—It has been often said that 
young persons must have amusements. I admit 
the truth of the remark. I will go further even 
and say, that it is not only the privilege, but 
the duty of Christians to be cheerful. Surely, 
no class of persons has so great cause for happi- 
ness as they. But how far you may conform 
to the worldin your amusements, is the import- 
ant question. This question I will try brief- 
ly to answer. 

You should never ask what harm there may 
be in pursuing a certain course, but let the 
question be, what good will result from it. Will 
















































TESTIMONY OF EMINENT PERSONS IN FAVOR 
OF THE SCRIPTURAL LAWFULNESS OF MAR- 
RIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER. 


“ T cannot bring myself to believe that the 
divine law prohibits a man from marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister.” — Archbishop of York. 

‘“‘ As no clear and strong case has been made 
out of important advantage to the public from 
such restriction, I take my stand on the broad 
general principle, that every restriction is an 
evil in itself—the Burden of proof lying upon 
the advocates of any restriction to show its ne- 
cessity.” * * * “You are at liberty to 
refer to me as approving of the abolition of the 
restriction of marriage to which you allude.” — 
Archbishop Whately. 

“ T admit that a marriage with a wife’s sister 
is not forbidden in Leviticus.” —Bishop of Lin- 
coln (Dr. Kay). 
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“ However inexpedient such marriages may 
be in certain cases, I have been unable to dis- 
cover their unscriptural character. With those 
views, I willingly subscribe the opinion already 
given on the subject by my respected Metropo- 
litan, the Archbishop of Dublin.”— The Bishop 
of Limerick. 

“ As it is now admitted by the ripest scholars 
and most accurate critics that there is not the 
slightest prohibition in the Scriptures against 
the marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, I 
consider the legal restriction to be both unjust, 
and most injurious, producing the deepest social 
evils.” — The Bishop of Down and Connor, 

“The petition was probably entrusted to me 
in consequence of my having declared without 
hesitation that the marriage of a sister of a 
deceased wife was not prohibited by the Leviti- 
cal law.” — The late Bishop of Llandaff. 

“Tt is my decided conviction, after careful 
investigation and consideration, that there is no 
direct scriptural prohibition declaring such 
marriages unlawful.”—Bishop of Manchester. 

“These marriages are not contrary to the 
Divine command. The scriptural argument 
against them seems to me to break down at 
every step. In proportion as, by our prohibi- 
tions, we multiply the opportunities of tempta- 
tion, and prevent the enjoyment of any seeming 
advantage, not evil in itself, in the same pro- 
portion we extend and increase the power of 
the enemy of mankind.” — Speech of Bishop of 
Cork. 

“ Believing, as he did, that Scripture, so far 
from prohibiting, sanctioned these marviages, it 
was a grievance of which the people might 
justly complain, that the law of the land was 
out of harmony with the revealed will of God.” 
— Speech of the Bishop of Ripon. 

‘« [ would remark that the verse in Leviticus, 
which has been so often alluded to, contains 
these words, ‘during her lifetime.’ My impres- 
sion is that these are qualifying words; that 
they imply a prohibition to take a wife’s sister 
as a wife, during the wife’s lifetime, to vex her 
—but that the wife being dead, the prohibition 
was removed—that the marrying a wife’s sister 
on the death of the wife is thus virtually pro- 
nounced to be perfectiy lawful.”— Speech of 
the Bishop of Carlisle. 

“ On these grounds, if ever a Convocation be 
called, and I be elected one of the proctors, I 
shall move for an alteration in the table of kin- 
dred and affinity. Until this be the case I shall 
be glad to see such marriages legalized by the 
civil rite.’—Dr. Hook, Dean of Chichester. 

“« Were the prohibitions founded on Scripture, 
we ought, at whatever sacrifice, to obey God 
rather than man ; but [ cannot see the expedi- 
ency of a law which, having no such sanction, 
is observed only by the scrupulous, evaded by 
the wealthy, and defied or disregarded by the 
poor.”’— Canon Dale. 


“T speak advisedly when I say that I come 
here prepared to offer my opinion, that, theo- 
logically, it is correct that such marriages 
should take place ; and I see no ground whatso- 
ever on account of which such marriages may 
not be legalized.” —Evidence of J. Hatchard. 

“ My opinion of the law has long been that 
itis an impolitic restriction.” Archdeacon of 
Derby. 

“ The prohibition in Leviticus xviii. 18, being 
limited to marrying a wife’s sister during the 
life of the first wife, necessarily (though virtu- 
ally and tacitly, which is, in many cases, the 
strongest mode of sanctioning), implies the non- 
existence of any prohibition against marrying 
her after the death of the first wife.”—Dr. 
Bagot, Dean of Dromore. 

“ He asked them to reflect that the parting 
request of many a dying wife was that the man 
should marry her sister, which was the best 
testimony to the feeling of woman in this mat- 
ter. Such marriages were not repugnant to 
nature nor to Scripture; and if they did but 
look calmly at these facts, sure he was that the 
day was not far distant when the obnoxious law 
would be repealed.” Speech of J. C. Miller, 
D. D. 

“T believe such marriages as you wish to 
make lawful are already lawful, according to 
the letter and spirit of Holy Scripture, and 1 
hope the civil and ecclesiastical law will speedily 
be made comformable to the Divine.”—Dr. 
Close, Dean of Carlisle. 

* Without pursuing the subject further, I 
shall give it as my opinion that the marriage 
in question is not against either nature or the 
law of God.” — 7. Binney. 

“That the enactments of the Levitical law 
are entirely misinterpreted when applied in 
condemnation of marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister, was the decided judgment of Mr. Wesley, 
the founder of our Societies ; and I believe that 
similar views have since been entertained by 
many of those among us who have been led by 
circumstances carefully to examine the matter, 
and whose competency to judge of such a ques- 
tion has given great weight to their conclu- 
sion.”— Dr. Bunting. 

“In the judgment of the Board, the marriage 
of a widower with the sister of his deceased 
wife is scripturally lawful, and ought not to be 
prohibited by human legislation.” — The Board 
of Baptist Ministers in London and Westmin- 
ster. 

“Ts the marriage of a widower with his late 
wife’s sister within the ‘prohibited degrees ?’ 
In all frankness and honesty I am obliged to 
answer—No. It is interdicted neither by ex- 
press veto, nor yet by implication. Canonical 
austerity is not to be identified with moral 
purity of matrimonial fidelity.”—Dr. Hadie. 

“Tt is not only not considered as prohibited, 
but it is distinctly understood to be permitted ; 
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and on this point neither the Divine law, nor/is not obeyed, and that a great number of per 
the Rabbis, nor historical Judaism, leaves room | sons not considering themselves to commit any 
for the least doubt.—I can only reiterate my | moral offence, do contract marriages which the 
former assertions that all sophistry must split|law prohibits: That is nota state of things 
on the clear and unequivocal words, Lev. xviii. | which ought to exist; and not being of opinion 
18, ‘in her lifetime.’ ”’— Evidence of Dr. Adler,| that there is any moral objection to the con- 
the Chief Rabbi of the Jews in England. tracting of these marriages, and believing that 

“Is such a marriage held by your Church as} the law as it stands is the cause of a great deal of 
prohibited in Scripture ?”—“ Certainly not. It} misery and social evil, especially among the mid- 
is considered a matter of ecclesiastical legisla-| dle and lower classes of the community, I shall 
tion.” — Cardinal Wiseman. with great pleasure give my vote for the motion, 

“As to sinfulness, it is entirely out of the|[to repeal it.”]—Lord Palmerston. 
question ; and as to natural consanguinity, in “Seeing that it was not against the law of 
such cases, it does not exist. Against such a] @od—seeing the great social evils which arose 
connection as that which your friend projects, | from the restriction, and believing that there 
there is nothing in nature, nothing in grace.”—| was no comparison between the social advan- 


Dr. Adam Clarke. tages and the social disadvantages arising from 


“Nothing is more common in almost all the|this cause, he should give the measure his 
States of America than second marriages of} cheerful eienh sade of Norfolk. 


this sort; and so far from being doubtful as to}  ,, P hallncn olf etatabell th tial 
their moral tendency, they are among usdeemed|__. > D&leVe all Festricuions upon the nupiia 
union, unless founded upon the law of nature, 


the very best sort of marriages. In my whole h il : ; 
life I ‘never heard the slightest suggestion |" the express authority of Scripture, unwise 
- _ and unjust ; in neither of which sources have 


against them, founded on moral or domestic awe : ; ; ; 
considerations.” —Chief Justice Story, United I found this interdict of marriage with the sister 
of a deceased wife.”-—John Quincy Adams. 


States. 

“ He declared, most conscientiously, he could “ Public opinion in our country 1s entirely in 
find no prohibition of this marriage in the Holy favour of such marriages, and when very lately 
Scriptures.”— Speech of Stuart Wortley, M.|this subject underwent discussion in both our 
Chambers, all our six dignitaries of the Prot- 


P., Recorder of London. : 
estant Evangelical Church, as well as the two 


“ As far as I can judge, I do not believe one : 
syllable of the unlawfulness of this marriage|°f the Roman Catholic Church, pronounced 
themselves in its favour; nor were there any 


under the Christian dispensation.” — Chancel- | “€ . ; re 
voices raised by the strictly: religious of our 


lor Kent, New York 
community (of which, thank God, there are 


‘There is no law forbidding such marriages Se 
in the State of Massachusetts ; and, other things | ™@Dy ) against It. —Professor Kapff, Stuttgard. 
“Tf a layman may, without presumption, 


being equal, they are regarded with favour. I 
have never heard of any disadvantages attend-| take place in this controversy, and adopt the 
conclusion arrived at by the Bishops of St. 


ing, or supposed to attend, them; and I make 
David’s and Norwich, that marriage with a 


this remark in reference to the apprehensions 
which, as I perceive from the public discussions, | deceased wife’s sister is not only not prohibited 
but is permitted by the Divine law—not through 


prevail in England.” —LZdward Everett. 

“‘T must say that I have satisfied myself, that | negligence, as too frequently happens in the 
there is not any religious prohibition of these | best essays of human legislation, but studiously 
marriages. It is not, perhaps, in a great num-|and of purpose—can any human authority be 
ber of cases that these marriages would be|justified in nullifying a marriage contracted 
contracted ; but I think where persons feel that | under such sanction, and putting asunder those 
they can without scruple contract them, that|who are united with such approbation ?”— 

Lord Chief Justice Denman. 


they should be allowed to do so.”—Lord John 
“But has it never occurred to you, my dear 


Russell, M. P. 
Wynn, that this law is an abominable relic of 


“T will undertake to say, that in no part of 
the civilized world is there to be found a more | ecclesiastical tyranny? Of all second marriages 
I have no hesitation in saying that these are 


moral and intelligent people, especially in re- 

gard to the intercourse of the sexes, than are | the most suitable, and likely to be the most fre- 

the people of the State of Massachusetts ; and| quent, if the law did not sometimes prevent 
them. Itis quite monstrous, judges and lawyers 


yet, my Lords, in that State, the marriages 
which the noble lord seeks to legalize are con-| speaking, as they have done of late, upon this 
subject.”—Robert Southey. 


sistent with the law. They are not-only legal, 
but they are of constant occurrence.”—Lord| ‘The prohibition of taking two sisters was 
meant for the lifetime only.””— Milton. 


Lyndhurst. 
“ It seems to be established and admitted,} ‘ From all I have been able to learn on the 
question, ‘whether a man may marry a deceased 


that the moral feeling of the community at 
large is not with this law, that the law in fact, | wife’s sister,’ my opinion is, that neither does 
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Holy Scripture anywhere forbid it, nor ever 
did the Jews.”—Dr. Lee. 

“The Jews regarded the marriage with a 
wife’s sister as not unlawful. This marriage 
Moses permits, but prohibits, on the other 
hand, the marriage of two sisters at once.”— 
hichaelis. 

“Having again carefully examined the 
question, and consulted some of the highest 
authorities in Hebrew literature, as to the 
meaning of the Scripture passages, I am con- 
firmed in the opinion formerly expressed, that 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is not 
only not prohibited, ‘either expressly or by 
implication,’ but that, according to Leviticus 
xviii. 18, (concerning the translation of which 
there is not the least uncertainty,) such 


marriage is plainly allowed.” — Alexander 
M Caul, D. D. 


FREE LABOR IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 
LETTER FROM EDWARD 8S. PHILBRICK. 


Boston, Feb. 24, 1864. 
To the Editors of The Evening Post. 


Among the arrivals at the port of New York 
th's week is that of the schooner White Sea, 
from Port Royal, 8. C., loaded with Sea Island 
cotton, the product of negro labor paid by 
Massachusetts capital. Thinking that the 
economical employment of negroes as an agri- 
cultural peasantry is a subject of some import- 
ance to the public at this time, I have prepared 
the following statement of facts, which I hope 
may find a place in your columns. 

The writer went to Port Royal in March, 
1862, and for the following year devoted his 
time to the organization of negro labor upon the 
abandoned plantations of the Sea Islands, at 
first under EK. L. Pierce, special agent of the 
Treasury Department, and afterwards under 
Brig. Gen. Rufus Saxton, Military Governor. 

At the tax sales in March, 1863, the writer 
purchased at auction eleven plantations, which 
he has cultivated with paid negro labor in con- 
nection with two more which were leased 
from another purchaser, all on behalf of a joint 
stock company in Boston formed for the pur- 
pose. Six gentlemen of New England birth, 
previously employed by Gen. Saxton as super- 
intendents of plantations, were placed in charge 
of these estates without salary, but with an in- 
terest in the crops. The “job” system which 
had been adopted for all the government plan. 
tations by Gen. Saxton was adhered to, with 
such increase of rates of pay as appeared neces- 
saiy under the enhanced prices of all articles 
which the negroes were obliged to purchase. 

This system allotted to each family a certain 
p tch of land, about one and one-half acres to 
the adults, and to children in proportion to 
their age, for their provision crops, holding the 
negroes responsible for their own food entirely- 
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To each family was also assigned a definite 
portion of land for the cultivation of cotton, in 
such quantity as they chose to take, and the 
separate families so assuming the care of these 
patches were made, as far as possible, responsi- 
ble for the crops grown upon them. 

In order to enable the negro to provide for 
his current wants during the growth of his 
crop, and to keep up his courage, partial pay- 
ments were made each month for planting and 
hoeing the crop per acre, at a small rate, reserv- 
ing the principal payment for the end, when 
the crop was paid for per pound as gathered. 

Other kinds of work, such as carting, plow- 
ing, collecting manure, ginning, cleaning and 
packing the cotton, were all paid for by the 
piece, each family preparing for the market, 
separately, the cotton they had raised. 

The amount of wages earned per day varied, 
of course, with the industry and capacity of the 
individual. It has averaged about fifty-five 
cents per day for the time spent in the cotton- 
field or in preparing manures, ginning, etc., 
in addition to which wages, for a portion of his 
time, the negro has had free house-rent and 
rent of Jand for raising his provision crops, on 
which the remainder of his time was spent at 
his own discretion. Many have done, habitual- 
ly, double the amount of work they were for- 
merly required to do by their masters in a day, 
and, as they say, with no more fatigue. 

The whole number of laborers employed on 
the thirteen estates was about four hundred, 
rating two children as one hand. Most of this 
number were women, children and old men, 
for the young men were all called into the 
United States service. 

With this help there were planted eight 
hundred and fourteen acres of cotton, from 
which a crop of seventy-two thousand pounds 
of cotton was obtained, being two hundred 
bales of three hundred and sixty pounds each, 
or about two-thirds the former average crop 
per acre. With the usual amount of manure a 
much better result could have been obtained ; 
but as the lands were hurriedly planted, within 
a few weeks after taking possession, no oppor- 
tunity was afforded for manuring to any extent. 

The whole amount paid in wages, including 
the collection of manures for the next crop, the 
harvesting of the crops for feeding the animals, 
and the preparation of the cotton for market, 
has been about twenty thousand dollars. Esti- 
mating the other expenses, viz., the deprecia- 
tion of outfit and the interest account, to be 
seven thousand dollars more, which will be near 
the truth, the cost of the cotton per pound will 
be about thirty-seven cents. 

The cost of producing this long-staple cotton 
under the slave system was at least six times 
the cost of producing upland cotton, owing to 
the small yield and the careful nursing requir- 
ed by this delicate variety. The cost is thus 
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spoken of in De Bow’s Review, vol. 16, p. 598: 
“The cost of producing a bag of ordinary Sea 
Island cotton is about $75. That of the finest 
is twice as much.” Now the bag contained 
340 pounds, making the price per pound from 
21 to 42 cents, or an average of 31} cts. This 


was written in 1854, when the market price of 


slaves, the principal item in the cost of growing 
cotton, was at least twenty-five per cent. lower 
than in 1860. So the cost of growing the aver- 
age long staple at the beginning of the rebel- 
lion was about 40 cents per pound. It is well 
known that for several years previous to the 
war this staple sold at from 40 to 60 cents. The 
cost of its production, as stated above, may ap- 
_ to be much greater than has generally 

een supposed, for it has not been usual for 
Southern men to consider the interest of the 
capital vested in reckoning their expenses; but 


as among commercial men in all other parts of 


the world the interest on fixed capital is consid- 
ered as part of the current expenses of an en- 
terprise, it does not appear inconsistent with 
custom and a fair statement of the subject, and 
it has accordingly entered into the above esti- 
mates. 

It must be remembered that this free labor 
experiment has been surrounded by all the an- 
noyances of a military occupation, that we were 
deprived of the services of the able-bodied men, 
were almost entirely without manure and live 
stock, and quite destitute of experienced super- 
intendence ; and though during the first year 
of an experimental organization, and though 
paying for our labor in a depreciated currency, 


we have still produced two hundred bales of 


cotton at a cost at least as low as it was done 
by the system of compulsory labor, when the 
cost was reckoned in hard money, and when the 
planter enjoyed all the advantages of experi- 
enced superintendence, a thorough and well- 
studied organization, nearly perfect in its way, 
with all the outfit of live stock and manure 
which he saw fit to provide, and all the able- 
bodied men to help him. 

Moreover, these two hundred bales of cot- 
ton have been produced by the application of a 
cash capital of only forty thousand dollars, in- 
cluding the cost of the land and all expenses 
‘“for a year, while under the old system the 
market value of the negroes alone, which were 
required to produce the same amount of long 
staple cotton, was not less than two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, or more than six 
times the amount of capital required under the 
free labor system. 

Upon the eleven plantations purchased and 
cultivated as above, five free schools have been 
supported at the expense of the proprietors, 
giving instruction to over three hundred pu- 
pils. 

The chief difficulty in inducing freed ne- 
gtoes to work well is in securing their confi- 








dence, for their past experience has bred 
distrust in the white man ; but this difficulty 
may soon be overcome by prompt payments 
and a recognition of their just claims. 

The lack of organization and of division of 
labor, which is unavoidable under the system 
of individual responsibility here adopted, is, in 
the end, fully compensated for by the rapid 
development of ambition and self-reliance in 
the laborer. 

The natural tendency of the freed negro is 
to rest satisfied with supplying his simple wants, 
which he can do in the Southern States with a 
very small amount of labor. This fault is 
easily corrected by bringing within his reach, 
by purchase, at low rates, articles which minis- 
ter to new and civilized wants, stimulating in- 
dustry for the sake of gratifying his newly- 
acquired tastes. The freed negro spends his 
money freely, but not without some discretion, 
takes pride in providing for his own wants, and 
in imitating the style of his superiors. 

Believing it to be a necessary part of the 
new system that the freedman should have 
ready means of spending his first earnings in 
the purchase of really useful and civilizing 
articles, five stores have been established upon 
these plantations, where there has been sold, 
at cost, during the past year, nearly $20,000 
worth of plain cloth, domestic utensils, and a 
variety of food, soap, candles, hardware, tools, 
etc., ete. 

It has not seemed advisable to place any 
sort of restrictions upon the negroes in regard 
to what sort of labor or what amount of labor 
each one should perform. Any attempt in 
such a direction would serve to check the 
healthy development of industry by begetting 
suspicion and repugnance towards the em- 
ployer. 

It is hardly necessary to draw attention to 
the enormous profits of raising cotton at present, 
if, as shown above, it can be raised at about 
the same cost as before the war. Sea Island 
cotton has been sold lately at about one dollar 
and a half per pound, which, according to the 
above statement, is about four times the cost of 
its production ; but upland eotton can be pro- 
duced at one-sixth the cost per pound—say 
eight cents, or about one-tenth of its present 
market value. If, then, the culture of Sea 
Island cotton can be made profitable as it has 
proved in this experiment, how much more so 
must the culture of upland cotton prove at 
present prices ! 

The area for planting Sea Island cotton was 
always very limited, and just now, scarce any 
room is left within our military lines for the ex- 
pansion of this industry at Port Royal; but 
the prospects are that there will soon be thrown 
into the hands of loyal men an immense area 
of the best cotton lands in the valley of the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, and if proper 
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steps are taken by the government to encourage 
industry and protect property, there will be a 
prodigious migration of small farmers and capi- 
talists in that direction, which will develop the 
resources of that fertile region, as they have 
never yet been developed under the exhaustive 
and wasteful system of compulsory labor. 
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First-pay Scuoon Instruction.—A meet- 
ing of the “Philadelphia Sabbath School As- 
sociation ” was held recently to consider how the 
ranks of teachers can be filled. The Superin- 
tendent of the “Mission Sabbath Schools” 
gave an outline of the history of several of 
them, showing that it presents the “loudest, 
clearest call that could be sounded into the ear 
of the church, to engage more largely” in this 
Christian labor. 

It was stated, as a fact of most painful sig- 
nificance, that fifty thousand children in the 
favored city of Philadelphia, are totally desti- 
tute of religious influences—jifty thousand 
children who receive no religious teaching at 
home, and are not led by the hand of parental 
or Christian love to places of divine worship, 
nor into schools for Scriptural instruction. 

The Mayor of the City, in his recent Message 































































































the last three years warrants the assertion that 
more than one-half of the services of the Police 
force have been required to protect the com- 
munity from the petty depredations and mis- 
chievous propensities and practices of boys 
under fifteen years of age.” The amount of 
money expended for the Police department last 
year was $433,236.20; being nearly 2000 dol- 
lars less than its cost the preceding year; so 
that we have the astounding fact officially 
stated, that a tax of more than two hundred 
thousand dollars is annually paid by the citi- 
zens of Philadelphia, for the police control of 
children under the age of fifteen ! 

It may be safely presumed that very few if 
any of this class of juvenile offenders belong 
to the Society of Friends, but surely our re- 
sponsibility for the general welfare is not con- 
fined within the narrow limits of our own reli- 
gious community. A majority of these children 
are probably not connected with any religious 









































































to the Councils, says:—“The experience of 
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society, and it is manifestly the dutyof Friends,as 
Christian professors and as good citizens, to aid 
in giving them moral and religious instruction, 
and training them up in the way in which they 
should go. This object, it may be hoped, is 
in some measure: promoted by the common 
schools founded by Wm. Penn, and conducted 
under the charge of Friends, but this cannot 
be regarded as a full discharge of our respon- 
sibility in the case. Literary instruction is 
provided by law for every child in the State ; 
but other provision must be made for the 
higher instruction of the fifty thousand, who 
are totally destitute of religious influences at 
home. Can they be reached in any way more 
effectually than by collecting them on First-days, 
making them acquainted with the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and, at the same time, imparting suitable 
moral, and religious instruction? More than 
three hundred First-day schools are now in 
operation in this city, and yet the “ Sabbath 
School Association” feels under the necessity 
of making special efforts for a large increase in 
the number of its teachers... 

We are glad that some of our own members 
are engaged in this good work, and we hope 
the number will be largely increased. If our 
middle-aged and young men and women were 
duly impressed with the importance, the neces- 
sity and the propriety of the engagement, we 
would see every school room and Committee 
room belonging to our Society filled on First- 
days with poor, neglected children, who are 
now wandering in the streets, or preparing in 
degraded homes and drinking houses for the 
commission of crime. 

ecbncsilifiininniniais 

Retiaious Visir To GREENLAND.—Our 
readers are already aware that Isaac Sharp 
has been liberated by his friends in England, 
to pay a religious visit in Greenland. It 
will be seen by the following account of pro- 
ceedings in Darlington Monthly Meeting, on 
the 16th of last month, that a Friend has offered 
to accompany him. We copy from the London 
Friend :— 


Harrison Penny, of Darlington, informed his 


friends that, under a sense of religious duty, 
which had rested some months on his mind, 
he felt bound to offer to share in the privations 
and trials incident to such a journey ; that this 
important subject bad claimed, from time to 
time, the united prayers of his dear wife and 
himself, with a reverent desire that the will of 
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the Lord might be done. He remarked on 
the seriousness of leaving his outward affairs, 
his tender children and beloved partner; but 
having been made very sensible of the multi- 
plied blessings wherewith his Heavenly Father 
had blessed him, and that should he now turn 
aside from the sacrifice called for at his hands, 
these blessings might be withdrawn, or his de- 
lights soon taken away, he felt resigned to 
leave all, remembering it is written, ‘“ Whoso 
loveth father or mother more than me is not 
worthy of me,” &. Deep silence ensued. The 
proposal was to many unexpected and startling ; 
but exercises such as these are not for the bal- 
ances of unaided reason; and there was cause 
for thankfulness in the renewed assurance 
that, in the loving kindness and compassionate 
regard of the great Head of the Church, 
“judgment is yet in mercy given to those who 
sit in judgment.” The baptizing power of the 
Lord being present, it proved a season of ten- 
derness and deep feeling; loving sympathy 
was fully expressed; and, with a comforting 
unanimity, a minute of concurrence was en- 
tered on record; and at the close of this im- 
portant deliberation, our dear friends, with 
those nearest and dearest they may leave be- 
hind, were reverently commended in solemn 
prayer to the protection and tender care of the 
Great Shepherd. The Meeting was also in- 
formed that in the present distracted state of 
Denmark, it is difficult to obtain the requi- 
site information sought from thence. Green- 
land is a Danish settlement, with which there 
is scarcely any communication except from 
Copenhagen, and from thence but rarely. The 
missionaries at the four Moravian stations, sit- 
_ uate in the southern portion of the west coast, 

are from Saxony; the other mission stations of 
Greenland are Danish: hence the importance 
of having an interpreter who understands that 
language in addition to English and German. 
It is expected that a vessel will sail from Co- 
penhagen for one of the Greenland stations 
some time in Fourth month. The vessel which 
sailed last year encountered a heavy storm be- 
tween Iceland and Greenland, and became so 
much damaged as to compel a return to Den- 
mark ; hence fears are entertained of a serious 
scarcity in the district from which provisions 
and other supplies were then cut off. 


In the 3rd and 4th Nos. of our current vol- 
ume, an account was inserted of life and Chris- 
tian labor in Greenland, which possesses inter- 
est in connection with the proposed journey 
of our friend, Isaac Sharp. 

We may add that at Brighouse Monthly 
Meeting, held at Leeds the 12th of Second 
month, Isaac Robson, of Huddersfield, son 


of our late beloved friends, Thomas and Eliza- 
beth Robson, was liberated for religious service 














amongst the numerous small communities of re- 
cently awakened Christians in Italy, more espe- 
cially in the northern parts of the country ; also 
to visit (either in going or returning) those pro- 
essing with us in the south of France, and the 
Waldenses residing in the mountain valleys of 
Piedmont. 


——__—_~-~e8——_ _— 


MarRIED, on the 10th of 12th month, 1863, at an 


appointed Meeting held at the house of Moses Bow- 
erman, Raisin, Sotomon Dyn, of Adrian Monthly 


Meeting, to Estaer M. Bowerman, of Raisin Monthly 


Meeting, Michigan. 


, at Hopewell Meeting, on the 24th of 2d 





month, 1864, Danie, T. Waite to Saran GILBERT. 





, on the same day, at the same place, BEn- 


gaMIN Stratron to Margaret Gitzert; all of Hope- 


well Monthly Meeting, Henry county, Ind. 


—_—_-~0— 





(All Obituaries Intended for insertion in Frienps’ Review, must 
be sent subject to such revision and abridgment as the Editor 
may think necessary.) 


Diep, on the 8th of 2d month, 1864, Wittiam 
Fo.euum, in the 37th year of his age; a member of 
New Garden Monthly Meeting, Indiana, 

, on the 5th of 9th month, 1863, at the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law, Moses Pearson, Eunice 
Macy, wife of Paul Macy, in the 82d year of her 
age ; a member of Union Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Miami county, Ohio. 

, on the 11th of 9th month, 1863, Anna, wife 
of John Mills, and daughter of the above, in the 
55th year of her age; a member of Cedar Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Henry county, Iowa. 

, on the 15th of 2d month, 1864, at the Small 
Pox Hospital, Knoxville, Tenn., NatHan PEaRsoN, 
son of Moses and Sarah Pearson, (the latter de- 
ceased,) in the 24th year of his age; a member of 
Union Monthly Meeting of Friends, Miami county, O. 


, suddenly, in Farmington, N. H., on the 24th 
of 11th month, 1863, Wittiam Varney, in the 80th 
year of his age. 


——., also, at the same place, on the 14th of 11th 
month, 1863, after a protracted sickness, which was 
borne with Christian fortitude and patience, ANNA 
Varney, in the 75th year of her age; members of 
Dover monthly Meeting and Chestnut Hills particu- 
lar Meeting. 

, near Salem, Iowa, on the 17th of 1st month, 
1864, Winure A., son of Ambrose and Nancy Osburn, 
aged 7 months and 11 days. 

















—_——_—__—_>-~+oe-—___ 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF HAVERFURD COLLEGE: 


One, a Front View; one, showing the west end, the 
new Hall, and the Gymnasium; and one, showing 
the Hall and Observatory, are for sale by the sub- 
scriber, and will be sent by mail, post paid, on the 
receipt of the price: 50 cents for each of the size 
5X7 inch. mounted on a card 10}X11}, and 25 
cents for each of the album size. In ordering, care 
must be taken to specify the view or views and size 
or sizes desired. B. W. Brestey, 

No. 920 Arch St., Philada. 


—___ +0 
NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING 
UNION SPRINGS. 


The Summer Half-Yearly Term commences on 
the 18th of 5th mo. next, and closes on the 16th of 
9th mo. The charge for board, washing, and tui- 
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tion is 60 dollars fot the children of members of 
New York Yearly Meeting, and 65 dollars for all 
others, with two dollars additional for each of the 
languages. e 

Application for admission may be made to EaBert 
Cary, Superintendent, or to 

J. J. Toomas, Secretary of Managers, 
Union Springs, Cayuga co., N. Y. 

3d mo. 5, e. o. w.—3t. 


asacinieeceietthiianinaiacnetcc 
TEACHER WANTED. 


A competent Teacher is wanted to take charge of 
Honey Creek Quarterly Meeting School. For partic- 
ulars, address 


Maagton H. NewLin, } New London, 


Sitas Sroovt, or 
Ricuarp Nixon, 
3d mo. 5, e. 0. w.—3t. 


—_—_-—4099—2 —____—_ 


The Stated Meeting of Taz Women’s Arp Assocta- 
TION of Philadelphia will be held on 7th day after- 
noon, the 2d of 4th mo., at the Committee Room of 
Arch Street Meeting House, at 4 o'clock. 

E. C. Couuins, Sec. 
ee nee ee 

WANTED—A situation as Teacher in a School 
or private family by a young woman who has had 
experience in teaching. Application may be made 
through the Editor of Friends’ Review. 


Howard county, 
Indiana. 


ewer = - 


BELIEF AND PERSEVERANCE. 


Seeing in Friends’ Review, an extract from 
an American book—Remarkable Answers to 
Prayer—I am induced to send the following 
from an English work, recently published : 

Lord Molesworth was converted by a Metho- 
dist missionary at Ceylon, towhom he remarked, 
on receiving him at the landing, “ You are the 
man,” adding, with great emotion, “ this is in 
answer to prayer.” After finding peace in be- 
lieving, he said, ‘‘ IT am anxious about my final 
perseverance.” Said the missionary, “the way 
to persevere to the end, is now to get the Spirit 
to bear witness with your spirit that you are a 
child of God; to go on the next moment to 
enjoy the same delightful consciousness, to at- 
tain the experience of the Apostle, and with 
him to say, ‘I live, yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me,’’ &e. 

The big tear started into his lordship’s eye, 
and with a glow of holy delight, he exclaimed, 
‘¢ That is the right way, that is the most effec- 
tual way.” He was lost at sea, and went down 
exhorting the crew “to behold the Lamb of God.” 

In the Cornwall mines, women are employed. 
They break the copper ores, with a hammer on 
an iron anvil. One of the young girls became 
converted, to the great astonishment of the 
others; for she had been vain and frivolous. 
Her conviction for sin was most intense and 
deep; but at midnight, after hours of distress, 
her mourning was turned into joy, and she was 
unspeakably happy. One of the women no- 
ticing her ear-rings still in her ears, said, if she 
was really a Christian, she would take the ear- 
rings off. The poor creature had not noticed 
them in the depth of her despair, but on hear- 
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ing this, she immediately pounded them to 

atoms, and swept them away with the pulver- 

ized ore, repeating the while :— 

‘‘ Neither passion nor pride His cross can abide: 

They melt in the fountain that flows from his side.” 
—_——- 6 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE FREEDMEN—NOTES FROM INDIANA. 


An adjourned meeting of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting’s Executive Committee, “On the con- 
cerns of the People of Color,” was held on the 
18th ultimo. Soon after last meeting, informa- 
tion was received from W. T. Carpenter, that 
teachers and other aids were greatly needed in 
Tennessee, especially at Pulaski; and Daniel 
Hill, one of the committee, and Mahlon 
Thomas and Oliver White, were at once sent 
to the field by the acting committee, and notice 
of their safe arrival has been received. Gen. 
Buford, military commander of Arkansas, hav- 
ing desired Elkanah Beard to come to Indiana, 
to engage two friends to take charge of an Or- 
phan Asylum, of some two hundred children, 
at Helena, Arkansas, he arrived at Richmond 
about the 12th ultimo, and Calvin Clark and 
wife, Alida, consented to take the post. They 
will leave for that place in a few days, accom- 
panied by Susan Horney as assistant, and 
another Friend for teacher. James Owen and 
wife, of Iowa, together with their son, and 
Penn Hunnicut, have gone, or are expected 
soon to go, to Nashville. Miriam Thomas is 
expected to accompany our friends Zeri and 
Miriam Hough, who have not yet gone on ac- 
count of his continued poor health. Ethan 
Mote, of West Branch, is also engaged as 
teacher. Altogether, the committee expect to 
have about twenty teachers and other laborers 
in the field, in a short time. They will send 
$1000 worth of goods for summer clothing to 
Vicksburg, and the same amount, including 
some bedding, to Nashville. A supply of 
shoes, clothing, Scriptures, school books, slates, 
&c., &c., have been forwarded to Pulaski, Ten- 
nessee. 

Elkanah Beard was present, and gave much 
information of interest and importance. He 
represented that the military authorities have 
very great confidence in Friends, and in their 
agents, and the committee feel that they ought 
to act with great discretion and prudence, in 
order to maintain this confidence. (rovern- 
ment has placed at E. B.’s disposal, all the 
land he wishes to work around Vicksburg; but 
it was thought advisable for him not to work 
more than 2000 acres. This he thinks may 
be done by a few freedmen in whom he has the 
utmost confidence, without much attention from 
him. The schools and mission at Young’s 
Point may have to be elosed during the hot 
weather. 

The expedition of General Sherman brought 
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into our lines about 8000 freedmen, more than 
6000 of whom were women and children, in a 
destitute and helpless condition. Gen. Sher- 
man did all in his power, short of compulsion, to 
prevent them from coming, but to no purpose. 
They followed in all manner of vehicles, from 
the rudest and simplest, up to their masters’ 
carriages. Though suffering many and distress- 
ing privations, none of them wished to return, 
but rejoiced in their freedom, even under such 
circumstances. Some of them pray for the 
ending of the war, the liberation of their race, 
and many other things, in a manner that would 
astonish their friends here. 

Verv interesting letters were read from 
James and Sarah Smith, W. T. Carpenter, and 
several others in the field of labor, but we have 
not space even to allude to the subject of their 
contents. — 


———-~9———_______ 
From the London Friend. 


REMINISCENCES OF IRISH TRAVEL IN THE 
SUMMER AND AUTUMN OF 1863. 
BY J. GRUBB. 
(Concluded from p. 470.) 

BessBrook.—This is a colony arising out of 
a large linen manufactory, which employs 
about two thousand hands in the various man- 
ipulations connected with the changing of raw 
flax into beautiful linen cloth. 

The place is situated in a lovely valley in a 
mountain district, whose wild and rugged out- 
line bounds the landscape in more than one 
direction. A rapid stream winds its way 
through this valley, and is at one part accumu- 
lated into a large millpond, or rather small lake, 
from which, by a turbine wheel of 140-horse 
power, it assists several steam-engines in driv- 
ing the machinery of the mill. 

The principal building of this noble struc- 
ture is of hewn granite, five floors high and 
450 feet in length. Here the poor people 
work ten and a half hours per day, and find 
a comfortable occupation and subsistence. It 
is a very beautiful sight when they are at 
work, neatly dressed, and presenting for the 
most part an air of health and cheerfulness 
mingled with sobriety, which tells more plainly 
than words of moral and religious influence at 
the helm. 

And, indeed, it is so; for these considera- 
tions are primary with the esteemed proprietor, 
John G. Richardson. 

A Temperance Society, numbering 1000 
members, is here in operation, including a 
Band of Hope, full of promise. There is also 
a Sabbath school, in addition to the congrega- 
tional ones, open to all classes; a reading 
meeting of a similar character every Sabbath 
evening ; a sewing class for young women four 
nights in the week ; with other efforts to in- 
terest and improve the young people and 


others of the establishment. On all these the' 


divine blessing rests, and on some of them in 
rather a peculiar manner. 

Still there are difficulties; and perhaps the 
greatest of all is the tendency so prevalent 
everywhere, but especially in Ireland, to party 
spirit in religious matters. 

It is J. G. R.’s earnest desire, as far as pos- 
sible, to extinguish this spirit; and though, 
from the nature of things, he has only in part 
succeeded, yet there is some approach to suc- 
cess and the promise of more. 

A meeting for worship in the open air in 
the summer numbered many hundreds, yet 
only a small per-centage of the whole. A tea 
party lately brought a very large proportion of 
these interesting people together, and afforded 
an opportunity of proving to them the religious 
solicitude felt on their behalf, and also the un- 
sectarian character of that solicitude. 

A thousand people, over fifteen years of 
age, in one room, and three hundred in an- 
other, formed the first party. The larger 
number of them young, and with remarkably 
pleasing and intelligent countenances. ‘To see so 
many together, neatly clothed, and to mark the 
propriety and refinement of their manners, 
though overflowing with cheerfulness, was most 
gratifying, and indeed more than gratifying ; for 
it brought the tears into my eyes several times 
during the course of the evening. They bad an 
ample repast, and one or two lectures of an im- 
proving kind ; after which they were most affee- 
tionately addressed by their beloved employer, 
and the way opened for a religious meeting, In 
which there was manifested much seriousness, 
and no small amount of feeling; and I believe 
there were few, if any, who could not ac- 
knowledge that it was good for them to be 
there. The following evening, seven hundred 
or more, under fifteen, had a similar treat, 
which illness prevented me from attending. 

More than a few visits were paid to these 
people in their own habitations, some of which 
were, in a great degree, instructive and en- 
couraging, in the evidence they afforded, that, 
in the midst of many obstacles, patience and 
faith and prayers in sowing the good seed, 
will eventually triumph over all difficulties, and 
yield a harvest of blessed fruit. 4 

One visit, and that the last, I must particu- 
larize. A young woman, a factory operative, 
twenty-two years of age, connected with the 
Presbyterian Church, who was known to be a 
religious character, was asked by my kind 
friends whether she would like a call; to this 
she at once cordially agreed, and it proved a 
time of refreshing indeed, beyond what any 
description of mine can at all convey to the 
reader. 

Whatever might have been our previous 1m- 
pressions as regards this, or any other denomi- 
nation of Christians, we were (my companions 
and myself) taught a lesson that evening which 


me = 
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many are slow to learn—that God is no re- 
specter of persons, and that what He has 
cleansed we must never call common or unclean. 

I may truly say that I could hardly desire 
or pray for a more blessed inheritance for my- 
self and my own beloved children, than that 
we may be found where that dear young woman 
is, so sweetly and humbly sitting at the feet of 
Jesus, listening to his heavenly voice, and 
growing in grace, and in the knowledge of 
Him her Redeemer. 

Her mother, sister, and brother were present ; 
another dear brother is gathered home to his 
Father’s house in heaven—young in years, but 
ripe for glory. He died at the age of seven- 
teen, having been remarkably anointed for the 
ministry, in which, and in prayer also, as his 
dear sister told us, he was favored with great 
power and Divine influence. 

He had a class of Sabbath scholars, and a 
prayer meeting for young men once a week, 
which labors are still continued by his brother. 

‘ The elder sister, before alluded to, has also a 
class of twenty children in the congregational 
Sabbath school, and a prayer meeting for 
young women one evening in the week. 

The sweet and unaffected simplicity which 
marked the conversation of this youthful dis- 
ciple was very striking ; and so delightful was 
the interview altogether that we hardly knew 
how to bring it to a close. We parted as 
those bound together by the closest bonds of 
friendship, as if of many years, and our ac- 
quaintance had not been one of hours. 





























































































































that love, so often alluded to in these memori- 
als, which “ many waters cannot quench, nor 
the floods drown,” and which, we may well be- 
lieve, death itself will not destroy. 

Here is a Meeting of Friends lately estab- 
lished, and numbering, on a First-day, ninety 
or more, many of them workers in the mill, 
or nearly all connected with it. 

Bessbrook is a mighty field for labor, and 
may be a mighty engine for good, not only as 
regards itse//, but through the influence which 
it may exert by its example upon the commer- 
cial world around it; and through its interest- 
ing children (as we may call them) in other 
places where their lot may be cast. 

TavuL Bripee.—Here, on the side of a 
richly-wooded hill, and overlooking a stream 
of water, stands a truly hospitable habitation, 
the residence of two dear Friends, a widowed 
mother and a widowed daughter. 

They are surrounded by a very large popula- 
tion of very poor people, amongst whom they 
are engaged to minister, both in outward and 
in spiritual things, to the blessing of many, 
and, not less, of themselves. A Sabbath 
School lately established, and mentioned in 
the last Report as the Cranagill school, is a 
part of their labor of love. 
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Such is the uniting, cementing influence of 















An extraordinary instance it is of what 


faith and perseverance will accomplish, in the 
face of what appear almost insuperable diffi- 
culties. 
literally of the “‘ unwashed,” assembled on its 
first opening ; and although the numbers fluc- 
tuate, from Romish interference, yet there are 
still about as many as can be at all comfortably 
accommodated in the present small room. 


I think nearly sixty poor children, 


Efforts are making to build a larger room, at 


the cost of £150 or £200, which compara- 
tively small sum will, it is hoped, be raised 
without much difficulty. In this district I re- 
mained long, and found not only efficient and 
willing-hearted helpers, but a place, often of 
sweet repose, away from all excitement, ex- 
cept that connected with my engagement of 
holding meetings with the dear poor people 
around, and calling on many of them in their 
humble, yet peaceful habitations. 


It would be quite impossible to convey to 


the mind of another, any adequate idea of 
what I met with hereway ; but 1 may say, in 
general terms, that not one of fourteen public 
meetings was other than very solemn, some 
strikingly so, and in more than one instance, 
so large that, when appointed to be held ina 
barn or meeting-house, I stood at the door to 
reach with my voice those outside as well as in, 
sometimes nearly equal in number. 


One meet- 
ing of this kind, at a place called Ballyhagan, 


was held in the barn of a Roman Catholic, at 
his own request, He attended the meeting, and 


expressed afterwards his regret that he could 
not do more to help us. 
Another at Benberb was arranged for en- 


tirely by some worthy persons, who keep the 


post-office there, and who, we apprehend, be- 
long to the Establishment in religious profes- 
sion. They had provided seats in an orchard 
for five hundred people, and tea for us in their 
own habitation ; receiving us, as it were, with 
open arms, and leaving not a stone unturned to 
promote our object. 

The seats were soon filled, and then a few 
drops of rain fell and umbrellas were put up. 
It soon ceased, however, and a blessed meeting 
we had, through the mercy of Him whose 
“high decree the clouds, the skies, the tem- 
pest all obey.” 

Opposite Taul Bridge, over the road, isa 
corn-mill, and on one side of the mill yard a 
large open shed, used for stowing flax or turf, 
a dilapidated looking place enough, but one on 
which I had often cast my eye, with a desire 
to hold a meeting there with the poor people 
around, many of whom are quite unfit, in 
their own apprehension, from want of clothing, 
to enter a place of worship. We made the 
attempt, and, with the assistance of a kind 
young friend, who spent a.day or two in going 
from house to house among the cottagers, very 
extensive notice was given. 
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The poor creatures came—Romanists and 
all. Children in rags, poor women with bare 
feet, and men looking as if they had been 
long without a really good meal, or a new 
suit. 

I suppose six hundred or more assembled, 
and, poor and untutored as many or most of 
them were, there was perfect stillness; until, 
in the fresh opening of the ministry, the 

Gospel sound went forth, tracing the history of 
the human family, from Adam’s fall down to 
the coming of Christ in the flesh; in a way 
which, though it might seem like a tale thrice 
told to us, was evidently one of the deepest 
interest to them ; and more especially as, in it, 
their own happiness for time and for eternity 
was shown to be so intimately concerned. 

Many sat on the adjacent walls who dared 
not come on to the ground. Carmen stopped 
their horses to listen, and perhaps, taken alto- 
gether, I never knew a time of greater open- 
ness, or more abundant relief. 

A mile or two distant, at a place called Bal- 
lymagerney, we held two meetings in a very 
humble thatched Methodist chapel ; both char- 
acterized by a depth of religious feeling and 
an amount of spiritual life truly remarkable, if 
we may use the term again, when so many 
seasons of the extension of the Lord’s good- 
ness and condescending love were permitted us. 
Yet surely every one of them is remarkable, 
and should be treasured up in our hearts with 
humble gratitude. 

A journey to the western coast, in the com- 
pany of a dear youthful companion, in the 
course of which we had a delightful voyage up 
and down Lough Erne, with its hundred wood- 
ed islands; and some meetings held in that far 
country, amongst those very much unacgquaint- 
ed with our religious society, with several calls 
on pious individuals, might be spoken of with 
like thankfulness to our Father in heaven ; but 
I will now conclade, ascribing all the praise and 
honor to Him who, in the midst of my unutter- 
able weakness, did, I believe, again and again 
condescend to pour a little oil into the poor 

4 earthen vessel, and cause it to overflow unto 
4 others. Blessed forever be His holy name ! 


and the fact that it is always at the surface, re- 
sults from a remarkable and what at first sight 
appears to be a merely singular property. Wa- 
ter, like other substances, contracts as it be- 
comes colder, till it reaches about seven degrees 
above freezing, when it begins again to expand 
as the thermometer descends. The result of 
this strange anomaly is that while the cold wa- 
ter on the surface of a river continues to descend 
to the bottom as the top successively grows 
cold, from its inward density, until it reaches 
about 39° Fah., this result no longer takes 
place below this point, because as the water 
again becomes light it receives a cold sheet on 
the surface, until it freezes. If this were not 
the case, the surface of lakes and streams would 
not become so readily sheeted over as now, but 
the whole would reach the freezing point before 
any ice could be formed, which would be severe 
and detrimental to fish and all water animals. 

Again—in passing from a liquid to a solid 
state, it expands about ten per cent. This 
property causes the ice always to float on the 
surface—if otherwise, it would sink as fast as 
formed, by its greater specific gravity with in- 
creased cold, and no ice whatever would form 
at the top, until the whole bed of the river or 
lake were filled with the settling ice. This 
would render all waters subjected to freezing in- 
capable of sustaining animal life—and as no 
summer heat could thaw such a mass, they would 
come unnavigable. So much for what might ap- 
pear at first sight to the student as a merely ac- 
cidental property of this liquid. To the pro- 
perty of water to assume fine feathery crystals, 
as it congeals, in the formation of snow, our 
young people are indebted for all their exhila- 
rating sleigh-rides, and the agricultural commu- 
nity for the secure mantle of protection spread 
over their winter crops. 

One hundred and forty degrees of heat be- 
come latent in thawing ice orsnow. The laun- 
dress has found out, when she fills her boiler 
with snow, to melt into washing water, that she 
is compelled to keep a hot fire roaring for along 
time, before she can raise the temperature at 
all from cold snow to ice-cold water. This 
heat all becomes latent, and serves to change 
the solid to liquid. The student tries the ex- 
periment in a more distinct and striking man- 
ner, by thrusting his thermometer in a tin basin 
of snow, scooped up out doors when the ther- 
mometer stands at zero. He immerses the 
bulb in snow, and it stands 32° below freezing. 
He applies heat at the bottom—in three min- 
utes, say, the thermometer rises to 32°, (or 10° 
per minute,) by the increased heat which the 
snow receives. It can rise no higher till all 
the snow is melted, and it remains perfectly 
stationary for about 14 minutes longer—in 
other words, 140 degrees have become latent 
in melting the ice. The casual observer sees 
no advantage in this property. But without 










































From the Country Gentleman. 
REMARKABLE PROPERTIES OF WATER. 


The scientific readers of the Country Gentle- 
man are doubtless familiar with the properties 
of water, as affecting vegetation, the culture of 
the earth, and the animal economy. But a re- 
hearsai of some of them may be interesting, and 
perhaps new to some of the younger readers. 

Let us begin with the subject at the bottom, 
or with the state of water at the lowest temper- 
ature. In this condition it is ice and snow. 
As ice, it bridges streams, and protects fish and 
the other water animals from the extreme cold ; 
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it the deepest snow would melt instantaneously, 
as soon as the heat of the air went above 32°— 
all the deep snow drifts, as well as all the fine 
sleighing, would disappear as with a flash, and 
the loaded team as well as the pleasure sleigh 
would be left, not “ high and dry,” but low and 
muddy—and the water thus suddenly formed 
would cause the most devastating floods. j 

Let us look at the other properties of water 
as the temperature goes up. One is that of cap- 
tllary attraction—a property which has been 
supposed by some only worthy of amusing 
children, or for scientific playthings. By this 
property water rises in fine tubes, and is held 
between plates of glass placed very near to- 
gether. Well, what of this? Nothing—ex- 
cept that without this little property, not a tree 
or plant would grow on the face of the earth— 
and every animal and every man would die. 
For the water of rains, as soon as it should fall 
on the surface of the soil, would instantly pass 
down through it, and would not be held as now 
by capillary attraction between its particles— 
the soil would be at all times, except during ac- 
tual rains, as dry as if baked in an oven, and 
nothing could grow. Grafting fruit trees would 
have to be relinquished, for all the water would 
run out of the scions as soon as cut, and they 
would then be only fit for kindling-wood. 

On the property of the slow evaporation of 
water at common temperatures, depend the for- 
mation of clouds, the descent of rains, and the 
gradual drying of soils rendered too wet by the 
melting snows of spring. 


(To be coneluded.) 


~~ 


THE ALPINE SHEEP. 


When on my ear your loss wag kuelled, 
And tender sympatby upburst, 
A little spring from memory welled, 
Which once had quenched my bitter thirst. 


And I was fain to bear to you 
A portion of its mild relief, 
That it might be as cooling dew, 
To steal some fever from your grief. 


After our child’s untroubled breath 
Up to the Father took its way, 
And on our home the shade of death 

Like a long twilight haunting lay, 


And friends came round with us to weep 
Her little spirit’s swift remove, 

The story of the Alpine sheep 
Was told to us by one we love. 


They, in the valley’s sheltering care, 
. Soon crop the meadow’s tender prime, 
And when the sod grows brown and bare, 
The Shepherd strives to make them climb 


To airy shelves of pasture green 
That hang along the mountain’s side, 
Where grass and flowers together lean, 
And down through mists the sunbeams slide. 


But nought can tempt the timid things 
The steep and rugged path to try, 
Though sweet the Shepherd calls end sings, 
And seared below the pastures lie,— 


Till in his arms their lambs he takes, 
Along the dizzy verge to go; 

Then, heedless of the rifts and breaks, 
They follow on, o’er rock and snow. 


And in those pastures, lifted fair, 
More dewy soft than lowland mead, 

The Shepherd drops his tender care, 
And sheep and lambs together feed. 


This parable, by Nature breathed, 
Blew on me as the south wind free 
O’er frozen brooks, that flow unsheathed 
From icy thraidom to the sea. 


A blissful vision, through the night, 
Would all my happy senses sway, 

Of the good Shepherd on the height, 
Or climbing up the starry way, 


Holding our little lamb asleep,— 
While, like the murmur of the sea, 
Sounded that voice along the deep, 
Saying, “ Arise, and follow me.” 
M. Lowell. 


— —_——-—~+0er 


THE NIGHTLY SKIES. 


When up to nightly skies we gaze, 
Where stars pursue their endless ways, 
We think we see from earth’s low clod 
The wide and shining home of God. 


But could we rise to moon or sun, 

Or path where planets duly run, 

Still heaven would spread above us far, 
And earth remote would seem a star. 


’Tis vain to dream those tracts of space, 
With all their worlds, approach His face: 
One glory fills each wheeling ball, 

One love has shaped and moves them all. 


This earth, with all its dust and tears, 

Is His no less than yonder spheres; 

And rain-drops weak, and grains of sand, 
Are stamped by His immediate hand. 


The rock, the wave, the little flower, 
All fed by streams of living power 
That spring from one Almighty will, 
Whate’er his thought conceives, fulfil. 


And is this all that man can claim? 

Is this our longing’s final aim? 

To be like all things round—no more 
Than pebbles cast on Time’s gray shore ? 


Can man, no more than beast, aspire 
To know his being’s awful Sire? 

And, born and lost on Nature’s breast, 
No blessing seek, but there to rest? 


Not this our doom, thou God benign ! 
Whose raye on us unclouded shine: 
Thy breath sustains yon fiery dome, 
But man is most thy favored home. 


We view those hal!s of painted air, 

And own Thy presence makes them fair: 
But dearer still to thee, O Lord! 

ls he whose thoughts to Thine accord. 


Sterting. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign InTeLtuicence.—Advices from Liverpool 
to the 16th ult. have been received. 
















































Swepen.—There were some indications that the 
Swedish government would probably take part, on 
the side of Denmark, in the pending contest, as it 
was said to be preparing troops. The popular feel- 
ing in Sweden is represented as strongly in favor of 
an alliance with Denmark, while the Norwegians, 
who, though under the same sovereign, have a sepa- 


rate military and naval organization, are opposed 
to it. . 


DENMARK AND GerMANy.—The Austrian and 
Prussian governments had decided to continue 
their military operations in Jutland, on the ground 
that the Danish government, by ordering the seizure 
of German vessels, had made the war general, and 
that they had thereby obtained the right to extend 
their action beyond Schleswig. Both the Austrian 
and Prussian troops, therefore, advanced from 
Kolding on the 8th inst., the latter towards Fred- 
erica, a fortress in the south-eastern part of Jut- 
land, the former against Viele, further north. Both 
had severe encounters with the Danes, but are 
reported to have defeated them, with severe loss on 
both sides. The Austrians had taken possession of 
the town of Viele. The Prussians had occupied 
several places near Duppel, and an important en- 
gagement was said to have occurred near that 
place, but no particulars were given. 

The Vienna Presse stated that an Austrian circu- 
lar had been issued to the other Powers, declaring 
the readiness of Austria to participate in a confer- 
ence, and to consent to an’armistice; and that Jut- 
land would be evacuated by the Austrians and Prus- 
sians on condition that the Danes would evacuate 
Sundewitt and the island of Alsen, and would also 
cease capturing German shipping, and release that 
already taken. 

It was announced that several Prussian ports 
would be blockaded by the Danes on the 15th inst. 

Maximilian II., King of Bavaria, died at Munich 
on the 10th inst. His eldest son, 19 years of age, 
succeeds him under the name of Ludwig II. 


Iraty.—Considerable disturbance is said to have 
been caused at Rome, by the ill feeling of the Papal 
troops against the French garrison; several en- 
counters had taken place between them in the 
streets, and some lives had been lost. 


Russia.—Letters from St. Petersburg state that in 
the southern provinces of Russia, borings over a 


considerable extent of country had yielded fine pe- 
troleum. 


Mapgira.—The rebel privateer Florida recently 
put into the port of Funchal, Madeira, where the St. 


was lying. The Florida required coal, which the 
Governor of Madeira at first refused to allow to be 
furnished, but finally consented that sufficient should 
be supplied to enable the vessel to depart, which it 
was required to do the next day. The St. Louis, 
not being a steamer, was unable to pursue effective- 
ly, as twenty-four hours must elapse between the 
departures of the two vessels. 


Mexico.—A report has been received of the re- 
capture of Guadalajara by the Mexican troops un- 
der Gen. Uraga. Accounts from Monterey to 2d 
mo. 17th, state that President Juarez, with his cab- 
inet, Generals, and a force of about 2800 men, en- 
tered that city on the llth. Gen. Vidaurri, the 
Governor of New Leon, had previously manifested 
a disposition ratber unfriendly to Juarez, and on 
the approach of the latter withdrew to a fort near 
Monterey. On the 14th, after an interview with 
Vidaurri, the President left the city for Saltillo, 
where it was said his troops under Doblado would 
join another body under Ortega, and go to meet a 
force of “reactionary” troops under Gen. Mejia, 
who were reported advancing. Gen. Vidaurri after- 
wards published a declaration justifying his course 
and opposing the President; and his whole subse- 
quent conduct leaves little doubt of his intention to 
join the French against the national government. 
The latest accounts represent a battle between his 
troops and Doblado’s as probable. 


Great Britain.—The Danish war was debated 
in the House of Lords on the 8th. Earl Russell 
pronounced the course of the Austrian and Prus- 
sian governments unjustifiable, in entering Schles- 
wig at a time when the Danish government was 
ready to concede their demands. He also said that 
Austria and Prussia had agreed to the proposal of 
a conference without an armistice, but the answer 
of Denmark had not been received. 

In the House of Commons, J. A. Roebuck in- 
quired whether the Federal and Confederate govern- 
ments had been remonstrated with for the employ- 
ment of agents for illegal purposes ; referring to the 
enlistment of sailors, and attempted purchase of 
ships in England for the rebels, and the alleged 
recruiting in Ireland for the U. S. army. Lord 
Palmerston replied that the governments had been 
remonstrated with, and prosecutions issued. Ina 
debate on a previous day, the Attorney-General, in 
reply to an inquiry, said that a “Confederate” ship 
of war had the same right as a Federal ship of war 
to capture a British vessel carrying articles contra- 
band of war, provided always the capture was made 
with the intention of sending the vessel before a 
prize court. 

The appeal in the Alexandra case came before 
the House of Lords on the llth, The Attorney- 
General opened the proceedings on behalf of the 
Crown. : 

A terrible inundation occurred on the night of 
the llth, at Bradfield, six miles from Sheffield, 
where a reservoir, having an area of 95 acres, burst 
its embankment, and the great body of water 
rushed down the valley of the Don, sweeping away 
all the bridges, and many of the houses on its 
banks, and destroying the lives of about 250 per- 
sons. A part of Sheffield was submerged to a 
depth of several feet, and hundreds of families 
were driven from their houses. 


Domestic.—The President issued a proclamation, 
on the 26th ult., defining the cases in which insur- 
gent enemies are entitled to the benefits of the proc- 
lamation of 12th mo. 8th, 1863, and the manner in 
which they shall avail themselves of those benefits. 
It says that the objects of that proclamation were 
to suppress the insurrection and to restore the au- 
thority of the United States, and the amnesty was 
offered with reference to those objects only; there- 
fore it is declared, that the proclamation does not 
apply to persons who, at the time when they seek to 
obtain its benefits by taking the oath prescribed 
therein, are in military, naval or civil confinement 
or custody, or under bonds or parole as prisoners of 
war, or persons detained for offences of any kind, 
either before or after conviction; and that it does 
apply only to those who, being at large, and free 
from any arrest, confinement or duress, shall volun- 
tarily come forward and také the oath, with the pur- 
pose of restoring peace and establishing the nation- 
al authority. Prisoners excluded from the amnesty 
may apply to the President for clemency, like all 
other offenders, dnd their application will receive 
due consideration. The oath may be taken and 


Louis, a sailing vessel belonging to the U. S. navy, . 
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subscribed before any commanding officer, civil, 
military, or naval, in the service of the United 
States, or any civil or military officer of a State or 
Territory not in insurrection, who, by the laws 
thereof, may be qualified to administer oaths. Offi- 
cers receiving such oaths may give certificates to 
those taking them, and must transmit the records 
to the Department of State, where they will remain 
in the archives of the government. The Secretary of 
State will keep a register thereof, and on applica» 
tion, in proper cases, issue certificates of such rec- 
ords in the customary form of official certificates. 

A large Union meeting was held at Huntsville, 
Alabama, on the 13th ult., and was addressed by J. 
Clemens, formerly U.S. Senator from that State, 
and Judge Humphreys. Those taking an active 
part in the proceedings were all Alabamians, and 
generally men beyond middle age, and of wealth 
and respectability. Resolutions in favor of a resto- 
ration to the Union, and calling upon the Governor 
to convene the Legislature, that it may call a Con- 
vention, were adopted unanimously. 

At the late election in Arkansas, 17,000 votes 
were polled, of which only 200 were against the new 
free Constitution, and a loyal reorganization. 

Owen Lovejoy, member of the House of Represen- 
tatives from lilinois, died at Brooklyn, N. Y., on the 
25th ult. He has been distinguished for his bold 
and earnest opposition to slavery, both in private 
life and in his Congressional career. 


Military Affairs.—Considerable changes have been 
made in the organization of the army of the Poto- 
mac. The number of Army Corps therein is re- 
duced to three, viz. the 2d, 5th and 6th; the troops 
heretofore comprising the lst and 3rd Corps being 
distributed among these three, which will be under 
the command, respectively, of Generals Hancock, 
Warren and Sedgewick. Gen. Meade retains the 
command of that army, and Lieut. Gen. Grant has 
his headquarters with it at present. 

The expedition up Red river, La., consisting of 
gunboats and transports containing troops, reached 
Simmesport on the 13th ult. The troops landed, 
and found a rebel force encamped near that place, 
who retreated before them. The army then ad- 
vanced by land, while the boats proceeded up the 
river. The rebels had placed formidable obstruc- 
tions in the stream, but these were removed by the 
sailors, in a few hours. The troops, meanwhile, 
disregarding a threatened attack by the rebel force, 
marched rapidly to Fort De Russey, about 70 miles 
above the mouth of the river, attacked it, and after 
a short contest captured it, with 250 prisoners, 8 
heavy guns, and a quantity of munitions of war. 
The fort is described as a strong one, and complete- 
ly commanded the river. Part of the fleet then pro- 
ceeded to Alexandria, and on the 15th demanded its 
surrender, which was complied with without oppo- 
sition. The expedition is said to comprise 19 gun- 
boats, 10 of which are iron-clad, several boats be- 
longing to the marine brigade, and 15 transports. 
Another division of the army has also been moving 
in the more southern part of the State, the cavalry 
having occupied New Iberia. Two gunboats have 
crossed Berwick’s Bay and Grand Lake, and as- 
cended Grand river some distance, where the crews 
destroyed a rebel camp. : 

A body of rebel cavalry, estimated at about 6000, 
under Gen. Forrest, made an attack on Paducah, 
Ky., on the 25th ult. Some of the inhabitants es- 
caped across the river. The small force of U. 8. 
troops at that point, occupied the fort near, and re- 
pulsed three assaults made upog it. The rebels 
took possession of the town, plundered the stores, 
took what horses they could find, and burned a few 
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buildings., Two U. 8S. gunboats fired upon the 
town, in conjunction with the fort, with a view of 
dislodging the rebels, and destroyed a number of 
houses. The rebel force retired the next day, ina 
southerly direction. . 

Union City, in the northwestern part of Tennessee, 
was attacked on the 24th by a force reported to 
number 2000 men, probably a part of that which 
afterwards took Paducah, and a body of 400 cavalry 
stationed there, after three times repulsing the reb- 
els, surrendered. Reinforcements had been sent to 
their assistance, when the danger was known, but 
arrived too late. 


Coneress.—The Senate passed bills providing 
that the weight of the cent shall be 48 grs. Troy, 
that it shall be composed of 95 per cent. copper and 
5 per cent. tin or zinc, and that two-cent pieces of 
the same composition shall be coined; and one, 
giving Revolutionary soldiers an additional pension 
of $100. The committee on slavery reported a bill 
to prohibit the commerce in slaves between the 
States, and the holding or transporting of human 
beings as property in any vessel within the jurisdic- 
tion of the government. Bills were introduced, for 
the increase of the U.S. Marine Corps; to establish 
a depot and navy yard at Cairo, Ill.; to construct a 
canal from the Mississippi to Lake Michigan, for 
armed vessels; to aid the Indian refugees to return 
to their homes in the Indian Territory ; authorizing 
the Postmaster General to contract for carrying the 
mails overland from Atchison, Kansas, to Folsom, 
Cal., the transit not to exceed 16 days during eight 
months, and 20 days during four months of the year ; 
the Pacific R. R., as fast as completed, to take the 
place of the overland service; and authorizing the 
appointment to the West Point Military Academy of 
two additional cadets from each State, who have 
served two years inthe army. The joint resolution 
to amend the Constitution to prohibit slavery, the 
bill to prevent military interference in elections, and 
the bill to promote enlistments, were severally dis- 
cussed in different days, but without final action on 
either. A resolution was offered by McDougall, of 
Cal., declaring that the occupation of Mexico bythe 
Emperor of France, or the person indicated by him 
as Emperor of Mexico; is an offence to the people of 
the United States, and that the movements of 
France, and threatened movements in Mexico, de- 
mand of this republic, if insisted upon, war; but it 
was not acted upon. 

The House passed bills authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to stipulate for the release from 
attachment or other process of property claimed by 
the United States; authorizing a treaty to be made 
with certain Indians in Oregon, for the acquisition 
of land; requiring fishermen to prove that they 
have paid the duty on foreign salt, before receiving 
bounties ; the amendments, agreed upon by a com- 
mittee of conference, to bill respecting carrying the 
mails to foreign parts; a bill punishing frauds in 
the change of names of vessels; and several bills 
relative to the navy. The Committee of Ways and 
Means was instructed to inquire into the expediency 
of imposing an adequate duty on all wool imported 
after the lst of 7th mo. next; and the Judiciary 
Committee to inquire into the expediency of pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution by striking 
out the article which forbids laying a tax on articles 
exported from any State. Joint resolutions propos- 
ing amendments of the Constitution prohibiting 
slavery were offered by Norton, of Ill., and Stevens, 
of Pa. The resolution of the latter also proposed 
to annul the provision for the rendition of fugitives 
for service, but he subsequently withdrew that 
clause. 





